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sought solitary spots and pastoral scenes, and felt
the grandeur of what man had not yet profaned. He
had at Paris already begun to take a daily walk
at La Muette or the Bois de Boulogne, loving to
intoxicate himself with movement and to stretch
his muscles and test his strength and suppleness.
At Versailles he established himself, as did the
Infanta, in the old royal apartments; Cardinal
Dubois superintended the castle while Villeroi
occupied what rooms were vacant. A meticulously
conventional life began to be unfolded in the same
invariable rhythm. Most of the customs set up
by Louis XIV were still followed. For a mixture
of respect and admiration preserved the laws
decreed in the previous reign. At the same time,
cabals and rivalries, hatreds and jealousies resumed
their customary course; first it was the astonishing
fall of the Duke of Noailles, former president of
the Council of Finance; then the fall of Villeroi,
plotted by Dubois who detested him and with
reason. The marshall had committed a serious
fault in exaggerating the importance of his part
and in assuming the right to forbid the Regent
to speak with the king alone. He wanted to be
present at their meetings, he said; for it was his
duty never to leave his master. Incensed at such
behaviour Philip of Orleans set a snare for him
and finally exiled him at Lyons with the position
of governor of the city.

Louis XV bitterly bewailed this man with his
flattering tongue and clever insinuations; for
Villeroi had persuaded him that he was watching